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HORACE GREELEY. 

On the career of Horace Greeley as a journalist, 
politician, and public character, we are not going 
to expatiate, for all that can be said on the subject 
has been fully detailed in the newspapers which 
record the circumstance of his decease. We wish 
to speak of Greeley in his youth, as an artisan, 
and as one entitled to take rank in the chron- 
icled history of ‘self-made men.’ At a time 
when wild theories are abroad which would 
restrain individual aspiration, and reduce all to 
a uniform dead level, it seems not out of place to 
narrate a few incidents in the life of a man who 
successfully followed his own bent in the struggle 
of existence. A memoir by Mr J. Parton, pub- 
lished a number of years ago in America, has 
assisted us in preparing the following summary : 

Zacceus Greeley, the father, was a hard-working 
farmer, in poor circumstances, in the town of 
Amherst, New Hampshire. He was descended 
from an English emigrant, and had married Mary 
Woodburn, whose ancestors were from the north 
of Ireland. Horace, child of this humble pair, 
was born February 3, 1811. He came third in a 
family of seven, but by the death of the two elder, 
the became the eldest surviving son of the farmer. 
As is often the case with lads of an aspiring turn, 
young Horace was greatly indebted to the clear 
understanding and good counsels of his mother. 
She was well versed in Irish and Scottish history, 
ballads, and legends, all of which powerfully 
aided in the mental development and tastes of 
her son. Growing up a peaceful and meditative 
child, Horace made good progress at school, 
in early life shewing an interest in learning, 
and a love of such books and newspapers as 
happened to fall in his way. Tall, and possessing 
muscular vigour, he was soon put to work in the 
fields, but every interval of labour was employed 
in reading ; and what he read he profited by, for 
he had an excellent memory, and possessed the 
power of concentrating his mind on what was 
worthy of being remembered. Therein, of course, 


there was something else to which he was indebted 
—his power of enduring privation, along with a 
resolution to overcome the difficulties incidental 
to his untoward position. 

Misfortune overtook the family, through the 
folly of the father, who besides living a too jovial 
sort of life, became security for some money, which 
he had to pay, and in paying it was ruined. Horace 
was ten years old at the date of this catastrophe. 
After a vain struggle for existence in the neigh- 
bourhood, the family removed to Westhaven, 
Vermont, where some work was got by Mr 
Greeley, his occupation for a time being wood- 
chopping and land-clearing, in which all. the family 
assisted. In winter, when out-door labour was at 
a stand, Horace was sent to school, but the teacher 
confessing he could add nothing to the book- 
learning of the boy, he came home, and made 
himself useful in instructing his youngest sister. 
The time arrived when some sort of independent 
course of life became imperative. A fondness for 
books naturally led to the wish to be a printer, and 
he importuned his father to be allowed to get at the 
types. As Horace was useful at home, old Greeley 
did not favour the notion of his son leaving him 
to follow a trade, but when an advertisement 
appeared for an apprentice in the office of a 
weekly paper published at East Poultney, eleven 
miles distant, objections were overcome ; and the 
lad, at fourteen years of age, was suffered to go 
off in search of the much desired employment. 

Tall, lank, and in coarse garments, the light- 
haired youth tramped to Poultney, presented him- 
self to the master of the printing-office, and was 
accepted, subject to his father’s approval. Greeley, 
the elder, was a little intractable ; but at length, 
on some loose understanding, he consented that 
his son should learn the trade, whereupon Horace 
was literally left to his shifts, for the family 
almost immediately removed to Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Now begins the ‘industrial career of Horace 
Greeley. Acute and self-reliant, he took to type- 
setting by a kind of intuition. The first day he 


lay the foundation of his future eminence ; though 


was put to the case with a composing-stick in his 
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hand, he hardly required any instruction. Plod- 
ding diligently over his work, and heeding no one, 
he got on famously, and in a single day was almost 
master of the craft of the compositor. The boys 
in the office attempted to ridicule his ungainly 
appearance and his taciturnity ; but Horace, taking 
all their tricks in good part, was soon a general 
favourite, and set. types with the alacrity of his 
seniors. As regards means of living, he was 
requited for his labour by getting his board and 
forty dollars a year—not a bad beginning for an 
artisan. And so, as a compositor, he now pursued 
his employment in a country printing-oflice for 
fully four years, when matters were abruptly 
brought to a stand, by a discontinuance of the 
se paper, and the breaking up of the estab- 
lishment. This unforeseen catastrophe took place 
in the summer of 1830. Horace was now nineteen 
years of age; he had become a proficient in his 
profession, and could work at either case or press, 
was well read, and, thanks to his memory and 
resolute will, had acquired considerable skill as 
a debater on literary and public topics. To 
Horace, the breaking up of the printing-office just 
at this juncture was a eons misfortune ; for he 
had lately by an accidental fall hurt his leg, and 
was not very able to encounter a long journey 
in quest of employment. Still there was no help 
for it, and he set out on his travels. 

Considerations regarding the lame leg suggested 
the propriety of, in the first place, going home to 
recruit, but the arg home was far distant in 
Pennsylvania, and the journey involved a tedious 
conveyance by canal-boats, ending with a walk of 
a hundred miles through the woods. Setting out 
with a small bundle and a stick, and some dollars 
in his pocket, his father’s log-hut was reached in 
about twelve days. Kindly received by his mother, 
who assiduously nursed the sore leg till it got seem- 
ingly well, Horace for a few weeks enjoyed the 
a of scene, though fretting a little at his 
forced inactivity. Impatient of idleness, he walked 
to Jamestown, a distance of twenty miles, to seek 
employment. This he obtained, but not to any 
advantage, for the printer could not pay him for 
his labour, the bad leg swelled prodigiously, and he 
was compelled to return home. Maternal care fail- 
ing to effect a permanent cure, Horace at length 
found out a doctor famous for his skill in healing 
diseased limbs, and putting himself under his care, 
the unfortunate leg was happily cured, leaving only 
a little weakness, which was ultimately got rid of. 

Again work had to be sought for. This time, he 
found it at Lodi, in the state of New York, but 
again there was a scarcity of money to pay wages, 
and so, after a trial of five or six weeks, Horace 
once more took to his stick and bundle, in quest of 
new adventures. On this occasion he was more 
fortunate in an employer. After a pretty long 
journey on foot, he arrived at the town of Erie, 
situated on the border of the lake of that name, and 
got work in the office of the Erie Gazette, published 

y a Mr Sterritt, who, though surprised at Greeley’s 
uncouth appearance, gave him a fair chance of 
making himself useful, during a temporary vacancy 
in the office. Installed at the case, he was found 
not to be a rapid compositor, but so remarkably 
steady and persevering, that he accomplished more 
than many faster workmen. So well pleased was 
Mr Sterritt with the proficiency of the new hand, 


that he put him on the footing ofa regular journey- 
man, at the usual wages of twelve dollars a month 
and board. At all spare intervals in his labour, 
Horace, as formerly, occupied himself in reading 
and storing his mind with knowledge. The 
moment his day’s work was over, he hurried off his 
apron, washed his hands, and rushed to his book, 
at no time idling away precious hours in dawdling 
about the streets, or misspending means in taverns, 
Thus, in earnest work and reading, he spent seven 
months, at the end of which the young man 
returned whose absence had led to the vacancy in 
the office, and Horace received his discharge. His 
whole personal expenses during the seven months 
had been only six dollars. Of the remainder of his 
wages, he appropriated fifteen dollars for travelling 
charges, an the rest was generously sent by him 
to his father, whose circumstances stood in need of 
pecuniary aid. 

The world once more lay before him where to 
choose. His mind was made up to go to New York, 
where there were numerous printing-offices, and a 
good chance of falling into profitable employment. 
Again the bundle and stick were in requisition 
and again through the agency of canal-boats an 
some walking, he effected his journey, and arrived 
in New York on Friday morning, 18th August 
1831. Like London, New York is partly a city 
of adventurers, many of the more wealthy and 
notable citizens having come to it nearly penniless, 
and made their way to riches and renown through 
the most indomitable perseverance. In the case of 
Greeley all depended on himself. His means of 
subsistence amounted to ten dollars, or about two 
pounds sterling ; he had no friends, no letters of 
introduction ; besides his small stock of money, he 

ssessed only the small bundle of clothes which 
he carried over his shoulder. Poor he undoubtedly 
was, but let us not forget that he was a skilled 
mechanic, with a will to work, and only needed an 
opportunity for shewing his capacity for labour. 
One thing was against him. This was his disregard 


of appearances, In the world at large, one, even | 


for his own sake, is bound to conform to ordinary 
usages. Greeley, however, had always been neglect- 
ful on this point. He was careless about his 
dress, was indifferent to wearing stockings, and as 
a shambling sloven of timorous aspect, he was 
wholly devoid of exterior attractions. In all this 
he, of course, failed to do | sng to himself, and by 
his eccentricity was in a degree guilty of disrespect 
to the ordinary obligations of society. 
Unacquainted with any one, and ignorant of the 
town, he roamed about at random seeking for 
lodgings, and at last found something suitable to 
his purse in a low grog-shop and cheap er 
house, kept by an Irishman named M‘Gorlick. 
Becoming conscious that he was scarcely presentable 
to men of business, he bought a few garments of 
the commonest kind, the cost of which absorbed 
half his capital. A little improved by this acquisi- 
tion, and invigorated by breakfast, he set out in 
quest of employment. It was a disappointing 
inquiry. that memorable Friday he toiled w 
stair after stair, asking if a hand was wanted, on 
occasions getting a rebuff, and in the evening he 
returned to his boarding-house tired and discour- 
aged, feeling as if there was no room for him in 
ew York. Next morning, the search was resumed, 
and was equally fruitless. A dismal evening was 
passed, and then came Sunday, which Horace 
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piously devoted to church-going and quiet medi- 
tation. 

In the course of Sunday afternoon, a gleam of 
hope shone upon him and buoyed him up. An 
Irish shoemaker, a friend of the landlord, coming 
to pay his accustomed Sunday visit, picked up an 
acquaintance with Horace, and hearing that he was 
in search of work as a compositor, mentioned that 
he lived in a house frequented by journeymen 
printers, from whom he had heard that hands were 
wanted at West’s, in Chatham Street. Great news 
this, not to be neglected. Next morning, as early 
as five o’clock, Greeley was off to West’s in quest 
of work, but he was much too soon ; the office was 
still locked, and he sat down on the steps, outside 
to wait for the opening. By-and-by one of West’s 
journeymen arrived, and being likewise too soon, 

e sat down on the steps beside Greeley, and 
the two fell into conversation. Horace told his 
story, which peculiarly interested his companion, 
who happened to be a Vermonter, and he de- 
termined to do his best to help him, which he 
did at the opening of the office and the arrival of 
the foreman. 

Fortunately for the young aspirant, there was a 
want of a hand for work of more than usual diffi- 
culty, which consisted in setting up a Polyglot 
Testament. Looking at the raw and gawky appear- 
ance of Horace, the foreman did not imagine he 
was fit for this intricate piece of compositorship ; 
however, out of compassion he consented to let him 
try. In afew minutes Horace was at work, and to 
it he went with the most resolute determination to 
succeed. All day he worked with a silent intensity 
which astonished those about him ; and still more 
astonished was the foreman when Horace presented 
the ‘ proof’ of his day’s work, for it was greater in 
quantity and more correct than anything that had 
been hitherto done on the Polyglot. The new hand 
was an established man at once. Thenceforward 
for several months, he worked regularly and hard 
on the Testament, earning about six dollars a week. 

It is at this point we must call attention to a 
matter of moment to workmen. Here was a youth 
struggling his way on by assiduous industry, and 
who, exclusive of general intelligence, was chiefly 
indebted to two things of paramount importance, 
now to be specified. He had piece-work, and he 
was allowed to work as long as he liked. Had he 
been bound by any rules of trade to labour for a 
certain weekly wage, and been limited to give 
only a certain number of hours’ work per day— 
nine, for example, as at present contended for— 
he must inevitably have been held back in his 
career, and the name Horace Greeley would 
probably never have been heard in literary or 
political circles. It was lucky that no such nar- 
rowly conceived rules prevailed, and that Horace 
was suffered to exert himself in any way con- 
formable to his inclinations and ability. it any- 
thing, he worked too hard ; still, it was his fancy 
to work, and what right had any one to interfere ? 
Often he was at his case before six in the morning, 
and had not left it at nine in the evening ; always, 
he was the first to begin, and the last to leave. 
In the summer, no man besides himself worked 
before breakfast or after tea. While the other jour- 
neymen and the older apprentices were roaming 
about the streets, seeking amusement, he was eking 

-out his day’s wage by setting up an extra column 


not a way to make himself popular, for the 
spectacle of diligence is a reproach to the idler. 
He had to endure sarcasms as well as some practical 
jokes, but he turned all aside with soft words and 

ecoming pleasantry, and he was in time let alone 
as an oddity not to be provoked into reprisals, 
He also disarmed opposition by good-natured] 
lending small sums to the more thriftless of his 
fellow-workmen, whose means were apt to run 
short before pay-day. He therefore, one way and 
another, wtight himself into general esteem. 
With improved fortunes, he removed to a board- 
ing-house of a somewhat superior order, and felt 
as if his prospects were materially mending. 

Work failing at West's, Greeley obtained a place 
in the office of the Evening Post; next, he procured 
employment for a few days on the Commercial 
Advertiser; then he did some work for a lite 
paper called The Amulet, after which he had a 
ease in the office of the Spirit of the Times, to 
which ss he made some contributions. Alto- 
gether, he worked fourteen months as a compositor, 
and then, taking the opportunity of a slackness 
in the trade, he went to visit some relatives in 
New Hampshire. Autumn and apple-gatherin 
being over, back he came to New York, foun 
employment in the office of Mr J. S. Redfield, and 
there doggedly resumed his work of type-setting. 

in, by being left unembarrassed about hours, 
his weekly bills were larger than those of any 
other compositor, often earning as much as double 
what was made by others at the same work by 
his side. Earning along with saving, means the 
accumulation of capital, and with the possession 
of — though it may not be very great, comes 
the desire and the possibility of social advance- 
ment. In short, Greeley, the employed, was in 
process of being developed into Goulan, the em- 
pen From living by the work of his hands, 

e began to think of working by the head, and 
only waited for an opportunity of doing so. 
Accordingly, we arrive at a new phase in the 
history of this enterprising New-Englander. 

A turn in one’s fortune usually comes in a 
curious and unforeseen way. Dr Sheppard, a man 
of slender resources, but with comprehensive ideas, 
fell upon the project of a cheap daily newspaper. 
With means wholly inadequate for the experiment, 
he induced Mr Story, foreman in the Spirit of the 
Times office, to enter on the undertaking ; and to 
do so with some chance of success, Story invited 
the co-operation of Greeley, on account not only 
of his mechanical, but literary ability. The cheap 
paper, called the Morning Post, which was in this 
way set on foot, was before its time, and unhappily 
proved a failure; but the firm of Greeley and Story 
succeeded in rearing a good general printing busi- 
ness. The association of the two young printers 
was not of long continuance. Poor Story was 
accidentally drowned, greatly to the grief of his 
partner, who secured a Mr Winchester in his 
stead, and the business went on prosperously under 
the new firm of Greeley & Co, Prosperous as 
it was, there were rocks ahead. In 1834, the firm 
started a weekly pacex 20d styled the New Yorker, 
on the editing of which Greeley entered with great 
relish, The paper was but moderately successful, 
and was in fact conducted at a loss, but was ser- 
viceable in making the editor favourably known as 
a skilful writer. The New Yorker kept up a 
struggling existence for some years; its decease 
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being accelerated by the too common failing among 
Americans of what is mildly termed ‘ neglecting to 
pay for their paper. Here, we may close our 
narrative. After being employed in editing several 

pers, Horace Greeley at last started the New 
Vork Tribune, in 1841, the success of which was 
materially promoted by the good business habits 
of Mr M‘Elrath as a coadjutor in the undertaking. 
With this well-known daily newspaper, noted for 
the purity with which it has been conducted, 
Greeley was conspicuously connected till his 
lamented death, 29th November 1872. 

The subject of this little memoir has been com- 
pared to Franklin. There was a resemblance in 
their early career, but beyond this the comparison 
scarcely holds good. Benjamin Franklin was a 
man of capacious mind, broad views, discreet in 
his theories, and deservedly attained distinction 
as a statesman and philosopher. Horace Grecley 
had a much less comprehensive and less genial 
understanding. He adopted rash and extravagant 
notions, such as those of Fourier and the French 
Socialists, nourished bitter prejudices against Eng- 
land, and strange to say of one in the category of 
a philanthropist, he was opposed to free trade, and 
a stern advocate of ‘protection’ It is to be 
regretted that Greeley should have taken up these 
erroneous opinions, but so it was, and he can only 
be given credit for good intention. Acquiring 
popularity among the Republican party through the 
= a of his journal, they nominated him for 
President, a position for which, all things con- 
sidered, he was assuredly not qualified, and the 
failure of the attempt may be —— as a 
national blessing. Yet, let us fully acknowledge 
Greeley’s single-heartedness and other commend- 
able traits of character, his marvellous professional 
diligence, and the merit due to him for manfully 
overcoming early difficulties. It is to these latter 
— that his biography, along with that of 

ranklin, is eminently worthy of a place in the 
library of the young. W.C. 


MURPHY’S MASTER. 
CHAPTER VIL—IN CHARGE. 


Ware Robert was still hesitating whether to re- 
main where he was, alone, or to return to Mulvaney’s, 
Murphy reappeared, and bade him accompany him 
into the town to procure his outfit, for which Mr 
Denton had provided the means. The warning 
which he had just received respecting the danger 
of the connection he was thus about to form, was 
still ringing in his ears, and had not been without 
its effect; it had manifestly been given out of 
gratitude to himself, and not at all with any desire 
to prejudice him against his would-be benefactor ; 
and, moreover, the very fact of Kavanagh’s having 
concealed his own name (as he had manifest] 

done) from one on such intimate relations wit 

him as ‘Miss Mary’ was no small a corrobora- 
tion of her words. If he was ‘Mr Wilson’ to her, 
it was pretty certain that he had very valid reasons 
for adopting an alias as respected others ; and an 
alias, as even Robert was aware, is not ordinarily 
used except by persons who are at odds with the 
law of the land. On the other hand, from certain 
obscure hints, and more openly expressed senti- 
ments, which he had heard both from Murphy and 


Mrs Mulvaney, he had reason to believe that the 
offences, if any, which Mr Kavanagh had com- 
mitted, were of a political character, connected 
with some discontented faction in Ireland ; and he 
was not inclined to judge him harshly upon that 
account. To bea strong politician, one needs to 
be a wise man or a fool ; and though Robert could 
not at present lay claim to the former designation, 
he was far removed from the latter. Moreover, 
he had taken a liking to Kavanagh, and personal 
attraction would have had force enough in his 
case (as it has with most men) to have overcome 
the repulsion of political disagreement, even had 
it existed. Lastly, but by no means least in weight, 
was the reflection, that if he should decline what 
good Fortune now offered to him, he might starve 
before the next turn of her wheel. He had abso- 
lutely no other means of livelihood, and the share 
he had already taken in Kavanagh’s affairs might 
seriously affect his procuring any. In accepting 
this outfit at his hands, he felt he was taking the 
most decisive step that life had yet presented to 
him, and it might well give him pause. In the 
end, however, he did accept it ; and what seemed 
to him a most ample supply of clothes and other 
necessaries into the bargain. 

The sense of his having thus thrown in his lot 
with his new master seemed also to extend to his 
companion. Murphy’s manner towards him at 
once changed for the better, and he became com- 
municative, if not confidential. He informed him 
that Mr Kavanagh was going to take a good many 
of ‘his people’ with him to foreign parts, including 
some of ‘the boys’ from Mulvaney’s; and that 
these last were to be put for the present under 
Robert’s personal supervision. 

‘Here is the money out of which you are to 
pay for their keep in town, and their passage to 
iverpool, and for which you will be accountable 
to the young masther. And there are tools, such 
as emigrants use, and seeds to buy, and even ready- 
made houses, the estimates for which you will 
make out at home from papers that I shall give you.’ 
If Murphy’s master barbers the most calculatin 
man alive instead of the most impulsive, he coul 
never have hit upon a better plan to insure the zeal 
and fidelity of his new adherent. To be trusted 
with money and the conduct of affairs was a com- 
pliment that a young man of Robert’s character 
thoroughly appreciated ; while his simplicity did 
not permit him to perceive that the work thus pro- 
vided for him at Mrs Mulvaney’s would have the 
effect of keeping him well employed and close 
within doors. Indeed, when Murphy added a hint 
—very different from his former imperative injunc- 
tions—as to the inexpediency of appearing in public, 
his young companion took it in excellent part, and 
assured him that he considered his previous promise 
to keep himself concealed was still binding. From 
all which, we may gather, that while Robert and 
‘Miss Mary’ were having their private interview 
above-stairs, Mr Murphy had once more met Mr 
Denton below, and had received from him instruc- 
tions which had the same force as though they had 

come from the ‘ young masther’ in person. 

For the remainder of his stay at Mulvaney’s, 
which extended for several days, Robert could no 
more complain of finding time heavy on his hands. 
The accounts which he had to deal with were really 
upon an extensive scale, and demanded his best 
attention, and when he was not engaged with them, 
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the specimens of humanity placed under his con- 
trol afforded him occupation of another sort. From 
the observations that he had formerly taken of 
these through the parlour-window, he had set them 
down as being at once both shy and suspicious ; 
but as soon as they understood from ashe 
the powers that had been delegated to his young 
companion, they at once threw off that character, 
and towards himself at least, became all artless- 
ness and candour. From them, indeed, he learned 
far more of their own affairs, and of those of his 
employer, than perhaps the latter had bargained for. 
Mr Frank Kavanagh was, it seemed, the proprietor 
of a large estate in Tipperary, and had been mixed 
up with certain illegal proceedings which these 
gentlemen euphoniously termed ‘the Troubles.’ 
He was beloved by his tenants, or, at all events, by 
the poorer portion of them ; and having failed in 
some experiment he had attempted, or caused 
others to attempt, for their benefit—which Robert 
could not but suspect was no less than a revolution 
—was now assisting them to emigrate. He had, on 
the other hand, a younger brother, Louis, who was 
obnoxious to them, and of whom they never spoke 
without the preparatory ceremony of spitting on 
the floor. It was a shame and disgrace to the 
country, and indeed to the administration of the 
universe, that such things should be, but, somehow 
or other, Mr Frank had been ousted from his pro- 
perty, or at all events a portion of it, by Mr Louis, 
who was little better Pia a Sassenach, notwith- 
standing the good blood that ran in his veins, but 
so it was ; and now, disgusted with this side of the 
world, the young masther had resolved to push his 
fortune in the other. What that fortune might 
be, they did not care to speculate upon, so long 
as they were permitted to share it ; while of the 
voyage before them, as well as of the place— 
Australia—to which they were bound, they had 
the most inaccurate notions. 

To begin with, they believed that they would 
only be at sea for a day or two, and that the 
world was quite flat. Robert, on his part, told 
them what he knew respecting these matters, 
but they took very little interest in them. They 
were chiefly solicitous to learn where the young 
masther was, and what he was doing; about 
which he had no information to give them: he 
told them, however, that Mr Kavanagh was not 
to be on board the ship at first, but would join 
them somewhere, after it had set sail; at which 
news they seemed to be as surprised as he had 
been himself, and somewhat cast down. Of his 
agent, Mr Denton, they had not so much as heard, 
they said; but Murphy appeared to be a great 
favourite with them, and held in much respect, as 
being foster-brother to the young masther. Mrs 
Mulvaney, too, was as good a soul as ever Ould 
Ireland, so prolific in excellent persons, had ever 
produced. It could not be denied that Robert’s 
new friends were grossly ignorant, devoted as 
much to liquor as to patriotism, dirty in their 
habits, dependent in their ideas, and so far afford- 
ing as strong a contrast to his own character as 
could be imagined; but they had, nevertheless, 
some admirable qualities of their own, which made 
themselves at least equally apparent, and on the 
whole he liked them very well. They were faith- 
ful, grateful, trustful, and, as is only possible with 
Irishmen, contrived somehow, without having 
anything to bestow, to exhibit an extraordinary 


generosity to one another. They were full of good- 
humour, too, and fun, the latter being sometimes 
of such an uproarious description as to demand the 
personal interference of the widow, who, on such 
occasions, did not hesitate to put it down, very 
literally, with the strong hand. To this domestic 
— they were submissive enough ; and perhaps 
{rs Mulvaney’s method of dealing with ‘these 
children of a larger growth’ might have been, in 
some respects, imitated with advantage by some 
very superior authorities. Her behaviour towards 
Robert himself, though uniformly kind and pleas- 
ant, was not what it had been; nor was she on the 
same familiar footing with Murphy as before their 
quarrel. To the latter, indeed, her manner had 
become quite stiff and formal; while to Robert 
it was only reticent, and not unmingled, as it 
struck him, with a sort of silent pity. 

Whatever she may have had in cee mind, how- 
ever, respecting him or the service on which he had 
entered, she kept to herself; and when the morn- 
ing came on which he left her roof—in charge of 
some half-dozen of ‘the boys’—for Liverpool, she 
kissed him (as she did all the rest), and bade him 
God-speed ; and so they parted. There was, never- 
theless, a certain doubtful trembling in her honest 
voice, as she spoke that farewell, which did not 
escape Robert Chesney’s notice, and somehow 
recalled to him the warning that he had received 
in Herne Street, from lips more fair, but not more 
friendly. It was much too late, however, even if 
he had wished to do so, to recede from what he 
had undertaken now, and though the circumstance 
recurred to him afterwards, he forgot it in the 
incidents of the journey ; while, on his arrival at 
Liverpool, where he reported himself at Lloyd 
Brothers, according to instructions, he found a 
letter awaiting him from Lizzy, the contents of 
which, together with the duties that devolved upon 
him with respect to the emigrants, gave him plenty 
of other occupation for his thoughts, Mrs Alston, 
always in delicate health, had fallen ill, dangerously 
so, as he could read through poor Lizzy’s trans- 
parent expressions of hope—and there was bad 
news, in another way, of James. The latter was a 
somewhat morose-tempered lad, easily led where dis- 
sipation was in view, and of idle habits. Brought 
up to assist his father in his duties as game- 
keeper, he had contracted a taste for sport, which 
he was not now in a position to gratify without 
the most serious risks, though placed amid the 
greatest temptations to do so. in 
the hope of succeeding to his father’s post, and 
doing only occasional work for a neighbouring 
farmer, he lived on at the old place, where the 
hares started under his feet, and the pheasants 
whirred, about his ears, with more spare time on 
his hands than was good for him, and not without 
acquaintances to point out how profitably he might 
spend it. In a word, he had taken to poaching, 
a pursuit which in his case could not long escape 
detection. Nay, by one person at least it had 
already been detected; and herein lay for Robert 
Chesney the bitterest news of all. The man who 
had discovered the crime was John Rowland, his 
own step-father, and the use he was making of shis 
knowledge was to endeavour to win Lizzy for him- 
self. Robert could see that, though Lizzy at present 
could not. She only spoke of Mr Rowland’s for- 
bearance in having spared her brother for her 
sake, and of his unlooked-for forethought in not 
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having revealed the delinquency to her mother, 
upon whom such a discovery might just now have 
had fatal effects. . 

To be poor, alas! is often to be powerless, and 
Robert, could do no more than warn the innocent 

irl against the wiles of one whom he himself 

new far too well to believe capable of a disinter- 
ested act of benevolence. Lizzy’s letter had indeed 
unwittingly corroborated for him certain suspicions 
of his step-father that had already rendered him 
uneasy upon her account, and which now went 
nigh to madden him. Rowland had always dis- 
liked him; but of late months his conduct had 
been so systematically cruel, that he had found it 
hard to explain it, save on one ground—that of 
jealousy ; and it now occurred to him that his 
running away from home was the very object that 
this man had desired, and that his brutal behaviour 
might even have been in part assumed, in order to 
ebtain that end. 

Outraged, outwitted, but also a penniless out- 
cast, what could he do, beyond putting the 
unsuspecting girl upon her guard. When he 
went on board the ship, and found it crowded, not 
with men only, but their wives and daughters, 
how he longed to have had the means at his dis- 
__ to have offered the Alstons a to the 

ew World: if he could have had his Lizzy with 
him, safe alike from poverty and persecution, how 
light of heart, how strong of hope would he not 
have been! So enraptured, indeed, was he with 
this idea, that, forgetful of her mother’s illness, 
and of the impossibility of the ship being delayed, 
if at that moment he could have seen his patron, 
he would have besought him, notwithstanding the 
obligation he felt himself already under to him, to 
assist him still further in this strait. But for- 
tunately for his reputation for sanity, Mr Frank 
was not at hand; Murphy even protested that he 
did not know where he was, and if so, it was 
certain that none else knew. His absence entailed 
upon Robert additional duties, which were so far 
welcome, that they prevented his mind from dwell- 
ing on its own sorrow. 


CHAPTER VIIL—OUTWARD BOUND. 


There were more than two hundred emigrants of 
both sexes and all ages, though mostly adults, on 
board the ship, and out of these about sixty came 
from Mr Kavanagh’s estate, and had their expenses 
wholly or in part defrayed by him. These were for 
the most part as ignorant ps f helpless as the contin- 
gent Robert had brought with him from town, and 
he had the supervision of them all ; to supplement 
their too scanty outfits, or in the rare cases when 
they had a little money of their own, to restrain 
them from purchasing unnecessary articles, was 
only a small portion of his task, which extended 
from keeping their accounts to locating them in 
their respective berths. Mr Denton was ill, much 
worse, to all appearance, than when Robert had 
met him in town, and was recommended by the 
doctors not to go on board until the last moment ; 
and Murphy, from his ignorance, and bad example 
as respected indulgence in drink, was worse than 
useless as a coadjutor. One man only was of help 
to Robert—a weather-beaten, wiry old fellow of 
sixty years of age or so, whom ‘the boys’ called 
Mister Maguire. The ‘ Maguire’ was open to little 
question, but the reason of the ‘ Mister’ was by no 


means self-evident. Except that he had a more 
intelligent air, his appearance in no way differed 
from that of his fellow-emigrants ; and he shared 
bunk and board with them in the steerage, and 
was treated in all respects like the rest. But 
among ‘the boys’ themselves it was very different ; 
he was evidently held by them in higher considera- 
tion than Murphy, notwithstanding that that 
gentleman enjoyed (as did Robert likewise) the 
privilege of a second-class berth, and his sugges- 
tions rarely failed to command obedience, even 
from the most unreasonable. His assistance, there- 
fore, was invaluable to one whose delegated author- 
ity—in the absence of him who had bestowed it— 
would not otherwise, perhaps, have had much 
weight; and moreover, in matters relating to ship- 
board—of which, of course, Robert knew nothing— 
he was thoroughly at home : it was pretty certain, 
indeed, although he did not parade the fact, that 
at one time in his life, at least, Mr Maguire had 
been a sailor. It was not till they been at 
Liverpool a week that all was ready for sailing 
(for the ship being for emigrants only, awaited the 
convenience of her passengers), and Mr Denton 
came on board. He looked very white and ill, and 
was carried up the side on a sort of litter, and at 
once conveyed to his own cabin, That of Mr 
Kavanagh still stood empty, and the only tidin 
of him were as vague as before—that he ‘would 
join them somewhere on the voyage.’ 

On a certain Saturday morning, the tide serving, 
and the wind eg favourable, the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship set sail. A few minutes 
after she began to move, a large black boat shot 
out from one of the docks ahead of them, and 
pulled straight for the vessel. 

‘ What is that ?’ asked Robert, who was standing 
- the forecastle, of Maguire, who stood beside 

im. 

‘That’s the police galley, returned he with a 
crooked smile, which might, however, have been 
caused by his having his pipe in his mouth, ‘I 
I was the steersman.’ 

‘Why ?’ inquired Robert simply. 

‘Because, with this free wind and some unskilful 
— of the wheel, there might be a lucky acci- 

ent,’ 

It was impossible, from his sarcastic tone, as well 
as from the truculent expression of his eyes, to 
doubt that what Mr Maguire intended to express 
was that he would run her down. Robert had 
seen enough of his new companions to feel small 
surprise at any enmity they might exhibit towards 
the police authorities, whether on land or sea; still, 
his companion’s views in that quarter did seem a 
little ‘advanced,’ considering the smallness of the 
provocation for them. 

‘Is it unusual, then,’ asked he, ‘ for the police to 
board vessels at the last moment? They don’t 
mean any particular harm to us, I suppose ?’ 

‘I never heard of their meaning any particular 
good,’ returned the other —. 

Robert himself began to feel uncomfortable : 
occupied with his own sorrows, and still more 
with his multifarious duties, he- had almost for- 

otten the apprehensions under which he had 
meal while at Mulvaney’s, but at this moment 
all the incidents of that night in which he had 
first made acquaintance with his present patron 
recurred tohim. Kavanagh, indeed, was not on 
board, but he himself and Murphy were, and it 
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was more than ible that it was on their account 
that this spumioenes visit was about to be paid. 
Without absolutely wishing that Mister Maguire 
was at the wheel, he regarded the approach of the 
galley with considerable anxiety as it drew nearer 
and nearer. Presently, it reached the ship ; and a 
police inspector, accompanied by two men armed 
with pistol and cutlass, came on board. The 
captain was summoned, a written parchment 
handed to him; and then orders were given to 
slacken sail, and for all hands, except the women 
and children, to come on deck. The inspector, 
with the list of the passengers in his hand, first 
compared the numbers. 

‘There are two cabin passengers on the list,’ 
observed he curtly. 

‘There are so,’ replied the captain: ‘one is Mr 
Denton, whom you will find below, ill in his cot; 
the other is Mr Kavanagh, not come on board.’ 

‘That remains to be seen,’ said the inspector 
significantly. ‘I must search the ship, and then 
examine all here. See that no one leaves the 
deck. Where is this Mr Denton?’ An officer of 
the vessel accompanied the inspector and one police- 
man below; the crew and passengers remained 
where they were; the latter, for the most part 
excited and alarmed, and watching the guardian 
of the law as sheep regard a dog, whose intentions, 
notwithstanding his office, they cannot persuade 
themselves are friendly, Some wore a more dis- 
mayed aspect, as though they had particular cause 
for misgivings on their own account, and others, 
& more menacing, as fear or hate had the upper 
hand. Murphy and Maguire alone, who stood apart 
by the bulwarks, seemed to take the whole affair 
as one of course. Yet, from what the latter had 
just observed to him, Robert knew that this was 
far from being the case, at least as regarded Maguire ; 
both had their eyes fixed earnestly on the after- 
deck ; and a look of intense relief, as Robert fancied, 
came over their countenances, when presently the 
three men appeared upon it, after their examina- 
tion of the cabins. The rest of the ship was next 
thoroughly searched, and then commenced a per- 
sonal examination of the astonished passengers, 
This was proceeded with after a very extraordinary 
fashion: every man had to take off his cap, while 
the inspector carefully passed his hand over the 
front of the head. When he came to Chesney, 
to the lad’s t relief, he did not delay a second ; 
nor did ‘Mister Maguire’ occupy much more of 
his attention: but he scrutinised _ a very par- 
ticularly. ‘Is it a lock of my hair you’re afther, 
sir?’ inquired that gentleman, in a tone of gratified 
vanity that convulsed his hearers ; it was so unlike 
him to indulge in badinage with the constabulary, 
that it was clear to Robert that something had 
put him into high good-humour. Some of the 
emigrants, on the other hand, were inclined to 
resent this liberty thus taken with the forelocks, 
and one of them warned the officer at his peril 
not to touch one hair of his head. But here, again, 
Murphy turned the matter into mirth, by observ- 
ing: ‘Sure, Mike, and do you suppose the officer 
would do it if so be he hadn’t got his gloves on?’ 
Finally, the captain himself contributed his quota 
to the general amusement by taking off his ca 
and exhibiting a head almost entirely bald, whic 
he begged to offer to the consideration of the 
examiner. The search having thus proved fruit- 
less, the inspector and his myrmidons took their 


leave, and the vessel, which had slackened sail in 
obedience to his orders, resumed her course. 
Though cold, the weather was clear and bright, 
and the sea-air and sunshine rapidly restored Robert 
Chesney’s spirits. He had the utmost confidence 
in Lizzy’s fidelity to himself; and since all had 
been done in putting her on her guard that could 
be done, what use was there in dwelling on 
what might after all be an imaginary trouble. So 
Youth, with its practical good sense, can reason, 
while Age, ool by sad experience, carries the 
burden in anticipation. He had an exemption, too, 
from another sort of trouble, from which youth has 
by no means a universal immunity: he never felt 
sea-sick, except when his duties called him to visit 
his charges in the steerage, which offered a scene 
that is, very literally, better imagined than de- 
scribed. Irishmen make good soldiers, but they 
are not good sailors—at least to begin with. Their 
wit died out of them, their sentimental regrets 
vanished ; their pigs, their potatoes, their potheen, 
nay, patriotism itself, were all forgotten in the 
wretched excitement of that game of pitch-and- 
toss, in which their all, or what seemed their all, 
was lost twenty times a day. Even the absence 
of the young masther was for the time no longer 
commented upon by his unhappy adherents. 
the other hand, it began to disturb Robert v 
much. To them the assurance that Mr Kav 
would join them on the voyage, had been perfectly 
satisfactory ; there were doubtless a dozen ports 
between Liverpool and Australia, at any one of 
which they might touch, and behold him on the 
quay. But to one whose geographical knowledge 
was more accurate, matters Conn to look very 
suspicious. If the recent visit of the officers of 
justice had been foreseen, it was easy to under- 
stand why Mr Kavanagh had not put in an appear- 
ance; and Robert had judged it probable that he 
had embarked on board some fishing-smack, or 
other vessel, for the purpose of being picked up 
when the Star of Erin (as their own ship was 
named) had got some few miles down the Channel. 
But as time went on, and they began to near the 
open sea, this expectation grew less and less, till 
it faded altogether. He would have insisted upon 
an explanation from Mr Denton, but that that 
gentleman was reported to be mortally ill, and 
none but Murphy (out of whom he could get 
nothing but evasive replies) was admitted to his 
cabin. There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to await as patiently as he could the course of 
events. He would certainly not have embarked 
on board the Star of Erin had he not believed that 
Mr Kavanagh was to have accompanied him ; but 
after all, he had had his passage paid to the New 
World, and was even in receipt of a small salary 
as general manager for his patron’s clients. In 
this capacity, indeed, he enjoyed a considerable 
consideration, not only with the emigrants, but 
even with the captain himself. They had been 
at sea nearly a week, and were out of sight of 
land, when that gentleman being en on 
deck one evening, | sana to request Robert to 
— for him some article out of his cabin. a 
ta) this request, it was necessary to e 
yt of Mr Denton’s berth, and as he an he 
was surprised to hear from within it the sound 
of uproarious laughter. It was Murphy’s laugh to 
be sure, but it seemed strange that even Murphy 
should indulge in such hilarity at the bedside of 
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one supposed to be dangerously ill, On his return, 
not only was the sound renewed, but the cabin- 
door opened just as he was about to pass it, and 
out came both Murphy and Maguire, the former 
evidently in the highest spirits, the latter cold 
and quiet-looking as usual. 

‘I am glad Mr Denton is better,’ observed Robert 
significantly. ‘I hope there is now no reason why 
I should be denied 

*He’s ill—he’s very ill still, began ; 
becoming suddenly sedate and sad. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ said Maguire contemptu- 
ously. ‘Why keep up this farce, Dick, before Mr 
Chesney, who, after all, is one of ourselves?—Mr 
Denton can hardly be seen to-night, sir, being, in 
point of fact’—— 

‘Under the influence of a sleeping-draught,’ 
interrupted Murphy gravely. 

‘Just so, contmued Maguire ; ‘but if you require 
a plain answer to a plain question or two, I shall 
be happy to tell you all you want to know over a 
pipe on the foksale.’ 

Robert thought it strange enough that he should 
be thus referred to ‘ Mister Maguire’ for an explan- 
ation of such importance, but he was too desirous 
of obtaining it to do aught than close with the 
offer. In a few minutes, the two were seated 
under shelter from the freshening breeze, each 
with a pipe in his mouth; they were quite alone, 
except for the watch—the emigrants being all in 
their bunks even at that comparatively early hour ; 
a thousand stars were shining overhead ; the breeze 
+ rang in the shrouds, but there was no other sound, 
save when a wave larger than common struck the 
vessel on her quarter, and made her shiver from 
stem to stern. 

‘Now, what is it you want to know, young 
man?’ inquired Maguire. 

‘I want to know several things,’ replied Robert, 
— by his companion’s tone, and also, perhaps, 

y the reflection that a confidence had been reposed 
in him which had been denied to himself. ‘Firstly, 
why have I been told by Mr Denton that Mr Kava- 
nagh, my employer, was to join us on our voyage, 
when that was not the case ?” 

‘Let us confine ourselves to facts,’ replied the 
other, puffing slowly at his pipe. ‘Leave out 
“when that was not the case,” and the answer is 
easy: Mr Kavanagh is on board the ship at this 
present moment.’ 


PARLIAMENTARY PHRASES, DESIGNA- 
TIONS, QUIPS, AND ODDITIES. 


Tue dull and prosy debates of the two Houses 
of Parliament are occasionally enlivened by flashes 
of wit, oddities of sentiment, saucy little person- 
alities, queer comparisons, and bits of real elo- 
quence, which are always welcome to noble lords 
and honourable gentlemen when tired with the 
long speeches which they inflict one on another. 
In reading the curious volume recently prepared 
by Mr G. H. Jennings and Mr W. S. Johnstone,* 
we have jotted down a few of these epigrammatic 
a which make collectively a museum of pleasant 
things. 

Some among the many parliaments which Eng- 
land has had during past centuries have become 


= A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote ; compiled from 
Authentic Sources ; 1872. 


known under droll designations; while others 
have had sarcastic names given to them by indi- 
vidual members. In the time of Henry III. a 
parliament obtained the name of the Mad Parlia- 
ment—IJnsanum Parliamentum. The ‘ Parliament 
de la Bond, under Edward II. was so called because 
the barons who were hostile to the court-party 
wore coloured bands upon their sleeves for dis- 
tinction. The ‘Wonderful Parliament’ was the 
one which in the time of Richard II. impeached 
and condemned the king’s ministers as traitors. 
The ‘Lack-learning Parliament,’ or Parliamentum 
Indoctum, summoned in 1408, was thus called 
because it had no learned lawyer in it. The ‘ Par- 
liamentum Diabolical’ supported the Queen’s party 
in the stormy times of Henry VI. The ‘Long 
Parliament,’ its division into ‘ Pride’s Purge’ and 
the ‘Rump,’ and its supersession by ‘ Barebone’s 
Parliament, are well known to readers of the Com- 
monwealth history. The ‘Senate of Lilliput’ was 
a name which Dr Johnson gave to the two Houses 
of Parliament in reports of the speeches for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, written at a time when 
reporters had to guard sedulously against direct 
mention of names. 

Sometimes one House has received a designation, 
or been made the subject of a witticism or saying, 
without involving the other. ‘Setting their House 
in order,’ has been used more than once by reforming 
Commoners, as a menace or warning to the Lords ; 
but it had its origin in a bit of sarcasm during the 
time of Charles II. ‘Our masters at Westminster’ 
was a name which Pepys gave to the House of 
Commons, exciting handy great merriment among 
the courtiers, ‘The Lords in a Balloon’ was a 
popular newspaper phrase three or four years ago, 
owing to a humorous poke which Mr Gladstone 
gave them in the course of a party-speech. Mr 
O’Connell once called the House of Commons ‘Six 
hundred and fifty-eight scoundrels ;’ but this gem 
of eloquence was not uttered in the House. 

The designations and quips thrown by one party 
at another are, however, much more numerous 
and pungent than any that have been exchanged 
between one House and the other. The ‘Whigs 
caught bathing :’ Mr Disraeli, nearly thirty years 
ago, said of Sir Robert Peel: ‘The right honour- 
able gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and 
walked away with their clothes ; he has left them 
in the full enjoyment of their liberal position, and 
is himself a strict conservator of their garments.’ 
‘Fortuitous concourse of atoms:’ Lord Palmerston, 
in 1857, gave this whimsical designation to a tem- 
porary combination of Disraelites and Gladstonites 
which forced on a dissolution. ‘All the talents :” 
Canning made merciless fun of the Whigs at one 
time with this phrase, on account of their claim 
to superior wisdom and abilities. ‘His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Opposition’ has often been used good- 
humouredly as a designation for the party out 
of office; it was first employed by Hobhouse, 
and was at once accepted by Canning and Tierney. 
‘Tailors and Turncoats :’ when the Tories split 
into two sections concerning Catholic Emancipa- 


tion, a petition was presented to the House of 


Lords against the bill by the Company of Tailors 
at Glasgow ; Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst said in 
a sort of stage-whisper : ‘What! do tailors trouble 
themselves with such measures?’ to which Lord 
Eldon replied: ‘My noble and learned friend 
might have been aware that tailors cannot like 
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turneoats!’ ‘Pocket majority:’ an opprobrium 
often thrown by each party at the other in borough- 
mongering times, when the success of a minister 
often depended on the number of borough-votes 
which his land-owning supporters could command. 
‘The thing called a minister’ was the coarse desig- 
nation hurled at Lord North during a hot debate ; 
he drily replied that he certainly was a thing: 
‘but when the honourable member speaks of me 
as “that thing called a minister,” he calls me that 
thing which he himself wishes most to be, and 
therefore I take it as a compliment.’ The ‘wooden 
oracle of the Treasury’ was the impudent name 
given by Flood to one of the ministers in the Irish 
House of Commons, before the Union; the minister 
had referred Flood to a subordinate official for an 
answer to a question, whereon Flood said: ‘ For- 
merly, the oak of Dodona uttered its own oracles, 
but the wooden oracle of our Treasury is compelled 
to give his responses by deputy.’ 

It must be admitted that flinging nicknames 
and bits of sarcasm at individual members of ‘ the 
party opposite’ is both easier and more tempting 
than the vague generalities which would apply (if 
at all) to an entire party. The ‘young man from 
the country’ was Mr Bernal Osborne’s name for Mr 
Milner Gibson, in a speech in which the slow-going 
of a once-fast coach was commented on. The same 
facetious member spoke of Lord Palmerston as 
‘ facile na the liveliest if not the youngest 
on the Treasury bench ;’ and added ; ‘ His cabinet 
is a museum of curiosities. There, sir, are to be 
found some birds of rare and noble plumage, both 
alive and stuffed. But, unfortunately, there is a 
difficulty in keeping up the breed. For those Whig 
birds have been very barren, and were obliged to 
take a cross with the famous Peelite breed. 
‘Prosperity Robinson,” ‘olus Canning,’ and 
‘Pink-nosed Liverpool,’ were nicknames devised 
by Cobbett, but not (it may be presumed) used by 
him in the House. One particular member is 
known as ‘Single-speech Hamilton,’ and is as in- 
variably referred to by that designation as if it were 
his baptismal name; he made one, and only one, 
good speech in parliament, during the early part of 
the reign of George III. The ‘Stormy Petrel of 
debate’ was a name once given to Mr Bernal 
Osborne, in allusion to the times and circumstances 
which he selected for his best sallies. ‘Tear’em’ 
was a designation which Mr Roebuck received as a 
consequence of a characteristic speech made in 
reference to supposed hostile designs of France 
against England: ‘It may be said that those who 
stand in my position ought not to say anything 
that excites national animosity; and I respond to 
that sentiment. But, sir, the farmer who goes to 
sleep, having placed the watch-dog Tear’em over 
his rick-yard, ears that watch-dog bark. He, in 
the anger of a half-somnolence, says: “I wish Tear- 
em would be quiet ;” and bawls out of the window: 
“Down, Tear’em.”  Tear’em does go down; the 
farmer goes to sleep, and is awakened by the flash- 
ing in at his windows of the light of his ricks on fire. 
I am Tear’em: I tell you to beware.” ‘ Boot-jack 
Robinson’ was Sir Thomas Robinson, a man of no 
mark or skill, who, during a crisis in the ministry 
of the Duke of Newcastle, was made Home Secre- 
tary, and ministerial leader of the House of 
Commons. * ‘Sir Thomas Robinson lead us!’ said 
Pitt to Fox. ‘The duke might as well send his boot- 
jack to lead us!’ The ‘judicious bottle-holder’ 


was Lord Palmerston, who, in relation to the 
difficulty of managing certain diplomatic matters 
which occupied his attention, said: ‘A great deal 
of good generalship and judgment was required, 
and during the pending struggle a good deal of 
judicious bottle-holding was obliged to be brought 
into play.” Lord Palmerston was also a ‘three- 
decker :’? Mr Canning wished his colleagues would 
make good telling speeches more frequently than 
they did ; and said once, sotto voce, in the House : 
‘What would I give to get that three-decker, 
Palmerston, to bear down upon them!’ The 
‘Civis Romanus sum’ was for a long time applied 
to the same noble statesman, on account of the 
closing sentence of the longest and best speech he 
ever made: ‘As the Roman, in days of old, held 
himself free from indignity when he could say 
Civis Romanus sum; so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that 
the watchful eye and the strong arm of England 
will protect him against injustice and wrong’ In 
the days before Reform, the sobriquet of ‘Chicken 
Taylor’ was given to Mr M. A. Taylor, and long 
stuck to him; he contended against a great lawyer 
in the House, and then apologised that he, ‘as he 
might phrase it, a chicken in the law, should ven- 
ture on a fight with the cock of Westminster Hall 
Lord Castlereagh had a ‘curry-comb’ idea associated 
with his name at one time, consequent on a sarcastic 
remark connected with his participation in the 
Congress of Vienna: ‘It is delightful to see how 
completely the curry-comb of the House of Com- 
mons has taken off all the gilding and lackering 
which he brought from the Congress.’ The ‘ Derby 
Dilly’ was O’Connell’s sobriquet for the late Earl 
of Derby, who, when Lord Stanley, had a very 
small number of personal adherents in reference to 
an exciting electioneering contest ;: 


Thus down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides. 


Mr Bright’s joke about the ‘ Derby Minstrels’ ap- 

lied to the same statesman ‘and his party, when 
in office. After comparing them with the Christy 
Minstrels, he went on (with a jocularity which was 
all the more welcome because rather rare): ‘ The 
Derby Minstrels pretend to be Liberal and white ; 
but the fact is, if you come nearer and examine 
them closely, you will find them to be just as black 
and curly as the Tories have ever been. I do not 
know, and do not pretend to say, which of them it 
is that plays the banjo, and which the bones.’ 
‘Ditto to Mr Burke’ was one Mr Conger, who was 
elected with the great statesman to represent Bristol 
at a general election. Utterly bewildered how to 
thank the¢electors, after a magnificent speech from 
Burke, he judiciously compressed his own speech 
into these few words: ‘Gentlemen, I say ditto to 
Mr Burke, ditto to Mr Burke!’ ‘ Finality Peel’ 
and ‘ Finality Russell’ were names thrown at two 
statesmen who, one on one occasion, and the other 
some years afterwards, wished that a particular 
Reform measure should be regarded as final—not to 
be disturbed by further agitation. Mr Bright’s 
‘Scotch Terrier’ simile applied to two honourable 
members who, as he termed it, ‘formed a party of 
themselves.” He hoped they would get on well 
together, but was perplexed by one difficulty : 
‘This party of two reminds me of the Scotch terrier, 
which was so covered with hair that you could not 
tell which was the head and which the tail.’ 
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Sometimes a complimentary designation or allu- 
sion remains long attached to a particular mem- 
ber, having none of the sting of sarcastic attack. 
‘We are all proud of him,’ said Sir Robert Peel 


“of Lord Palmerston, after contending in debate 


against him, and stating that he would vote against 
the noble lord.in an approaching division. The 
“Rupert of debate’ was an appellation given to the 
late Earl of Derby by Mr Lytton Bulwer (afterwards 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, and now Lord Lytton) in his 
New Timon: 


The brilliant chief, irre: ly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of debate. 
The ‘man of unadorned eloquence’ was Mr Cob- 
den, whose advocacy of the repeal of the corn-laws 
was characterised by Sir Robert Peel as ‘ eloquence 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected 
and unadorned.’ A ‘host in himself? was a com- 
liment paid to Lord John Russell by the Duke of 
Wellington, aman very little prone to deal in com- 
pliments. Another statesman one day said to him : 
*What an array there is in the House of Commons 
against Russell—Peel, Stanley, Graham, &c.’ ‘Lord 

John, replied the Duke, ‘is a host in himself’ 
The sayings and witticisms of Lords and 
Commoners, not exactly sobriquets or similes for 
individuals, have been numerous and varied. Most 
readers will call to mind some, at anyrate, of these 


* flights of ready wit, condensed epitomes of matured 


experience, suggestive forms of expression. ‘ Every 
ma his price’ was Sir Robert Walpole’s mode 
of expressing his belief that bribery and corruption 
were almost universal ; although his biographer 
states that the charge was brought, not against all 
politicians, but against those who made very warm 
rotestations of patriotism. ‘ Airing his vocabu- 
ary’ was Curran’s description of a dull speech made 
by a dull member. The ‘Begum speech’ was the 
best speech ever made by Sheridan, and one of 
the best ever heard in the House of Commons: it 
related to the grievances of a , or native 
princess of inka, and was the subject of long 
study and preparation by him. The ‘dagger scene’ 
was enacted by Burke. A dagger had been sent 
from France to Birmingham by the Revolutionists, 
with an order for a large number to be made like 
it; Burke, having obtained possession of it for a 
time, drew it from under a cloak, threw it down 
on the floor of the House of Commons in a some- 
what theatrical way, and exhorted his ay eo 
men to ‘keep French principles from our heads, 
and French daggers from our hearts;’ but it 
was admitted on all hands that he a little over- 
acted this scene. Lord Chesterfield claimed to 
have ‘bled for his country ;’ for a brother-peer, 
who had dabbled a little in surgery, one day 
bled him for a feverish headache ; the titled ama- 
teur, gratified his own as his 
patient requested in a party division in the House 
of eal, Makin ‘the crown not worth wearing,’ 
was the terse description by Chatham of the 
probable effect of a particular measure. ‘If 
the ministers persevere in misleading the king, 
I will not say that they can alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects from his crown, but I 
will affirm that they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing.” ‘Sowing dragons’ teeth’ 
had reference to the later and declining years 
of the Irish parliament ; the English government 
proposed to heap new taxes on Ireland, and 


caused a violent commotion in consequence of thé 
proposal ; Mr Burgh, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, said: ‘England has sown her laws like 
dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up in armed 
men. ‘All government a compromise, has been 
derided as a mean and tricky apothegm by extreme 
politicians ; but Burke had thought out his subject 
well when he said : ‘ All government—indeed every 
common benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and 
every prudent act—is founded on compromise and 
barter : we balance inconveniences, we give and 
take.’ ‘The people, our sovereign :’ it was strange 
to hear so democratic a toast as this proposed by 
the Duke of Norfolk at a Whig dinner, at the very 
time when the French democrats were infusing 
alarm and dread into the English mind: it cost 
him the lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding. 
‘Hammer it into them’ was Fox’s mode of impress- 
ing his meaning on the attention of the House, by 
speeches full of repetitions ; but it is believed that 
he thus claimed credit for a defect which he could 
not help. A ‘memory for jokes, and imagination 
for facts, was a sarcastic hit at the mental charac- 
teristics of Mr Dundas by Sheridan; the wit had 
jotted this down in his note-book long before, as a 
capital hit which he would use on any favourable 
occasion. ‘A minute-gun speech’ was the name 
given to a speech made by Lord Bute, on account 
of its pace being so very slow and solemn ; and the 
joke was made more pungent by a remark that ‘ it 
might be considered as announcing the funeral of 
his ministry” ‘Where law ends, tyranny begins,’ 
and ‘stabbing the constitution,’ we owe to Chat- 
ham ; ‘ the wisdom of our ancestors,’ to Sir William 
Grant ; and ‘ Pluto’s tears’ to Burke, in allusion to 
‘tears shed by noble lords, not for dying laws, but 
for their expiring places.’ One of the finest things 
said by Wilberforce had relation to Pitt’s firmness 
in resisting the spread of French Jacobinism ,in 
England: ‘He stood between the living and the 
dead, and the plague was stayed.’ 

Nor has the present century been scant of those 
bits of oratory which crystallise into sayings. ‘The 
schoolmaster is abroad’ was Brougham’s description 
of the growing desire for popular education. ‘The 
—— impatience of taxation, and ‘men turnin 

eir backs upon themselves,’ are assigned to Lo 
Castlereagh ; ‘stemming the tide of democracy, to 
the late Earl of Derby ; and ‘the Queen’s govern- 
ment must be supported,’ to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who used this argument to induce one of 
his party to vote for a government measure which 
both of them disliked. Peel’s celebrated ques- 
tion, ‘What is a pound ?’ arose during a debate on 
finance matters. ‘ Restore the ane ” appeared 
to Canning about as practicable as to reform the 
parliament. The ‘leap in the dark’ was the name 
which the late Earl of Derby candidly gave to his 
own Reform Bill in the House of Lords in 1867. 
‘Upsetting the coach’ was the same earl’s mode 
of characterising Lord John Russell’s proceeding 
in regard to the fall of the Grey ministry. ‘You 
shall hear me!’ said Mr Disraeli to the House of 
Commons, thirty-five years ago, when the young 
member was received with derisive laughter; or 
rather, his words were: ‘I will sit down now ; but 
the time will come when you will listen to me’— 
a prediction certainly fulfilled in later years. Mr 
Disraeli’s ‘historical conscience’ was appealed to 
by him, to justify an opinion expressed in early 
life, but abandoned at a later period of his career, 
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The same statesman’s ‘looming in the future’ 
referred to a prospective though unannounced 
adjustment and reduction of taxation. It was he, 
too, who claimed to have been ‘educating his 
party’ to the appreciation of measures not before 
palatable to them. ‘The bray of Exeter Hall, a 
somewhat overdone skit at a religious party, lost 
Macaulay his seat at Edinburgh ; ‘ he happy 
dispatch,’ was Mr Bernal Osborne’s; the ‘ Cave 
of Adullam,’ Mr Bright’s ; the taxed motto for the 
lucifer-matches, ex luce lucellum, Mr Lowe’s ; while 
‘the three branches of the upas tree’ belong to Mr 
Gladstone. 


SAVED BY HUMMING-BIRDS. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV. 


THE ghastly catastrophe which had cut short our 
lately promising enterprise at El Viejo was one 
that admitted of no palliation—of no hope. Blurt, 
poor fellow, lay beneath the darkling waters of the 
subterranean lake, and our works, our machinery, 
were alike destroyed or rendered unserviceable, 
while it would have cost the revenue of the Repub- 
lic to have pum El Viejo dry again. The 
‘Mine of the Old Man’ had fully justified the bad 
reputation that had mysteriously clung to it, and 
although the riddle was now read, the solving of 
the grim enigma had been final and fatal. e 
flooded silver mine was perforce abandoned ; and 
though several of the bodies of our luckless 
labourers were recovered, Blurt’s remains were 
never found. One of the surviving Indians 
avouched to having seen ‘Don Blurt’ strack down 
by one of the tree-trunks floating on the surface 
of the torrent when first it broke in upon us, and 
most probably his inanimate form was washed into 
some gloomy corridor among the caverns, there to 
lie, perhaps for ages, in its rocky sepulchre. Had 
my mercurial partner escaped, it would have been 
to encounter bitter disappointment, the loss of all 
the fruits of years of zealous toil, and the prospect 
of beginning the world anew under disastrous 
circumstances. 

Public opinion, fickle as usual, was now decisive 
in blamin _ rashness of our adventure ; and 
many of those who would willingly have had a 
finger in the pie from which such precious plums 
were expectéd, were now eloquent in condemnation 
of the scheme as ‘a hap-hazard affair, ‘sheer 
gambling,’ and so forth. For this, however, I 
should have cared little; but the load of debts 
with which I was encumbered was more than I 
could bear. Uncle Gudge’s bequest, manifestly, 
would be swallowed up in the fearful liquidation 
of accounts that now awaited me, and it became 
every day more certain that the surrender of all 
that I possessed would not suffice to clear me with 
the world. A little ready money stood to our 
credit in the bank, but I must have had a harder 
heart than I possessed had I grudged the use of 
it to poor little Mrs Blurt, whose child-like face 
had become surprisingly aged and altered since 
the shock of her husband’s death, and who had 
now to seek a-home for herself and her offspring 
with some distant relatives in New England. 
There were other widows and orphans—wives and 
children of the patient, harmless Indian miners 
who had perished in the flooded pit—whose crying 
needs absorbed what little loose cash was available. 


Sefior Bramah had without delay given notice of 
his intention of foreclosing his various me se 
on my property, ‘should the interest not be forth- 
coming, with collateral oy for future punctual 
payment,’ as I was informed by Messrs Nu 
and Smink, who, with the ominously formal polite- 
ness of attorneys who scent the ruin of a client, 
dropped all cordial familiarities in. their mode of 
address, and became (on thin blue office-paper) 
‘My very obedient, humble servants,’ 

‘Dear, dear old Jack,’ said Ellen, crying as she 
threw her arms round my neck ; ‘all we have is 
your gift, and now, brother, you must take it back 
again, all or a part of it, and that is what Henry 
and I have come to tell you.’ 

And Foster, like a good fellow as he was, coin- 
cided with his wife in this self-denying ordinance, 
and was ready to sign anything for my benefit and 
the settlement of my affairs. But to such a sacrifice 
as that I gave a flat refusal. The houses and the 
coasting-vessels, and the cattle estancia, with every 
horn and hoof upon it, were pledged to Seiior 
Bramah, and when the time should expire, Shy- 
lock would have his bond. But I did not see any 
reason for yielding him more than his bond. Fos- 
ter’s farm was mortgaged, certainly, but for so 
small a sum that the cotton and coffee would alone 
suffice, in the course of a couple of average seasons, 
to pay off interest and principal. 

‘Come, come,’ said I, affecting a light-hearted- 
ness which I scarcely felt ; ‘I must not allow you 
two affectionate Quixotes to throw yourselves and 
property into the — of my insolvency. 

e property will pa all debts, except some three 
or four thousand do which I must hand over 
to Seiior Bramah, by instalments, as best I can. 
After all, a healthy, active fellow like myself, who 
has learned something of colonial ways, is sure, 
like a cat, to fall on his feet somehow or other. |} 
I’ll go and have a chat with old Bramah—I don’t || 
a he will be very flinty-hearted—and if 
Ellen will get my room ready, I’ll come over to 
Aguas Dulces, and stay with you till I can find 
some employment.’ 

I did not find it very facile, practically, to 
obtain an interview with Sefior Bramah—it is not 
always easy for a debtor to get speech of a creditor 
who has the means of paying himself—and when 
I did I took little by the move. 

‘Sorry for your misfortunes, Don Juan Farley,’ 
said the old man, stealthily surveying me from 
below the rims of his tortoise-shell mounted spec- 
tacles; ‘but business, I regret to remind you, 
excludes sentimental considerations. Your recent 
prospects, I admit, were excellent, and I was glad 
to assist you in climbing the uphill road that leads 
to fortune, but I must utterly decline to be involved 
in the break-down of what was really a most 
— scheme. I have myself had losses of 
ate—very large losses—and I cannot afford to 
extend credit to others, without proper security.’ 

The upshot of which conversation was, that the 
money-lender gave me to understand that he chose 
to have Aguas Dulces, as well as my own pro- 
perty, in payment of his claims, and that by fair 
means or foul he was determined to have it. The 
farm, fertile in itself, and fast improving under 
Foster’s management, was in truth worth much, 
very much more than the residue of my debt to 
Sefior Bramah ; but the latter had already a lien 
upon it, and a forced sale of real estate is especially 
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ruinous in a colonial land-market. The old Jew 
was not inimical to me, as I verily believe; but he 
thought he saw his way to an excellent bargain, 
and all my arguments were thrown away upon 


‘My very dear sir, he said in conclusion, ‘I 
hope we understand one another. Notice of fore- 
closure has been given, and I am confident that 
you are by far too honourable a man to remove 
any of the portable property before—— Hein! I 
knew I was right. I have this day been reluctantly 
compelled to take the (I sincerely trust, uscless) 
precaution of entering at the consular chancery 
and police bureau what is called a caveat—a mere 
technicality—against your passport. The law of 
arrest, on mesne process, is, as you are probably 
aware, still in force, especially as regards a foreigner ; 
let me hope, sefior, that you will not constrain me 
to make use of the severe power with which— 
ahem !—Justice arms the creditor’ And, with a 
refreshing pinch of snuff for himself, and a cour- 
teous wave of the hand towards me, the usurer 
bowed me out. 

It was with a heavy heart that I went home, if 
I may call it so, to the gloomy house that had 
been the dwelling-place of my Uncle Gudge, and 
that was so soon to pass into the hands of new- 
comers. My clothes, 3 books, and my few 
personal possessions, I had already sent off to my 
sister's abode, and I should probably never again 
cross the threshold of the old mansion as its master. 
As I passed the angle of the sea-wall, the fashion- 
able promenade of the place, I came suddenly 
upon a group of sauntering belles and dandies, 
armed with white sun-umbrellas, and airing their 
second-rate a finery, under pretence of 
taking exercise. In my present mood, I was far 
from being willing to hold converse with this bevy 
of idle pleasure-seekers, but we all owe some 
sacrifice to the petty hypocrisies of society, and I 
soon found myself chatting and laughing as if the 
heart within me had not been as heavy as it was. 
There was a general expression of regret at my 
impending departure. ‘Farley going to bury him- 
self alive near Maracaybo !’—‘Sorry to lose you, 
old fellow ;’ and other such remarks, were freely 
uttered, until some philanthropist ‘wondered what 
I could find to do with myself in such an out-of- 
the-way nook as Aguas Dulces.’ 

Miss Camilla Crick, the younger and prettier of 
two sisters, the reigning beauties of Carthagena, 
and familiarly known as the ‘Crick girls, took it 
on herself to answer. ‘*Do—why, hunt, I should 
say. There’s nothing else to amuse anybody at 
Aguas Dulces. I’m sure I wish Mr Farley, when 
he is there, would try to get me a few hummers 
for my hat. I was over at Maracaybo once with 
Pa, and I never saw such a show of hummers in 
my life—a deal prettier than those Madame 
Finette, the milliner, gets from Paris to trim her 
twenty-dollar hats—only, I believe, no one can 
catch the plaguy little things without spoiling’ 

Somehow, as I rode slowly towards Maracaybo 
and the peaceful quinta where the Fosters dwelt, 
Tlatzo running lightly beside my bridle-rein, his 
moccasin-shod feet making no more sound on the 
soft turf—spangled with nameless flowers—than if 
he had been a gnome or kobold, instead of a flesh- 
and-blood attendant, my mind reverted continually 
to those careless words of the Yankee girl. ‘ Hum- 
mers,’ or, more correctly, humming-birds, were 


indeed amazingly plentiful in the neighbourhood 
of my brother-in-law’s tiny estate. They haunted 
the lemtilent gardens, they darted to and fro 
among the white pods of the cotton, and where the 
tobacco-plants wooed the sun with their broad 
leaves; and the verge of the tangled woodland 
teemed with them. They swarmed and sported 
in perfect security, for who would have had the 
cruelty in pure wantonness to destroy the innocent 
lives of creatures incapable, as it seemed, of being 
pressed into the service of the tyrant man, living 
or dead. Mariana records it in his Spanish Chron- 
icle of the Conquest that Montezuma had aviaries 
which contained live humming-birds. A few 
stuffed specimens exist in every museum and 
private collection ; and a certain quantity of these 
gorgeously plumed pigmies annually finds its way 
to Paris and London. These supplies, however, 
are, or were, chiefly derived from Wexico ; and in 
the part of South America in which I was, the 
humming-bird was only to be admired when on 
the wing. It was considered no more possible to 
take them than for a child to capture a butterfly 
without crushing the gold and azure of its delicate 
panoply. I had myself tried, first with No. 13, 
and then with dust-shot, to bring down even the 
large ‘king’ humming-birds, but had desisted when 
I found that all I could do was to turn a bright- 
winged creature into a disfigured lump of tattered 
flesh and ruined feathers. Blurt, who was very 
inventive, had tested his skill at the expense of 
these poor little fowls of Lilliput, but quite use- 
lessly. Plainly, a gun and lead, however sub- 
divided, could merely do mischief among the love- 
liest denizens of the Colombian woods and fields. 

Afterwards, day after day, as I lay on the green 
bank in the centre of the garden at Aguas Dulces, 
sheltered from the sun by the tall rhododendrons 
that rose, a sea of purple blossoms and crisp leaves, 
such as European gardeners never beheld, above 
my head, Miss Camilla Crick’s speech recurred to 
me with almost annoying iteration. ‘Such a show 
of hummers.’ Well, there was a show of hummers. 
The beautiful, fairy-like birds darted around me 
like so many living jewels—some ruby-throated, 
and nearly a match in size for the 
English willow-wren ; others as many-coloured as 
a harlequin, and of almost incredible littleness— 
tiny creatures, that it would have been no surprise 
to find entangled in a spider’s web, Some went by 
in a flame of orange and crimson; some with sil- 
very breasts, and backs of a dull brown or tender 
gray; and others, again, powdered with gold, and 
glittering with all the varied tints of the rainbow. 
So many and so various were they as they glanced, 
like mobile and more beautiful flowers, among the 
buds and blossoms that grew thickly within the 
compass of the white walls, that I have often ling- 
ered for an hour or more, watching their airy flight 
with half-shut eyes, and marvelling if the fancy of 
a poet could conjure up a brighter vision than was 
there, in miniature, before me. 

I was lounging thus beneath the rhododendrons 
—I had grown strangely indolent of late—and 
moodily contemplating the life and movement of 
the insect world—of the birds—of the very lizards 
that frolicked and chased flies on the bare, hot 
garden-walk a couple of paces away—when I saw 
Hetty approaching me, with a look of unwonted 
thoughtfulness on her sweet young face. Since the 
ruin of my hopes by the fatal catastrophe at El 
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Viejo, I had, as if instinctively, rather avoided 
Miss Foster’s society, and had contrived during my 
residence at Aguas Dulces to be scarcely ever alone 
with her. The truth was, that I loved Hetty very 
dearly, and that I did not dare to tell her so. I 
had never in the days of my prosperity breathed a 
word of love to her, and I was now not selfish 
enough to ask her to cast in her lot with that of a 
beggar. But eyes can speak as well as lips, and 
even the inflection of a voice, the pressure of a 
hand, can be eloquent to a woman’s heart when no 
distinct avowal has been uttered, and I felt that 
Hetty Foster knew that she was loved by me. 

‘Mr Farley,’ Hetty began to say, in a tone at 
once hesitating and eager, ‘I have come here to 
speak to you about something very serious. Ellen 
and Henry and I have been having a long talk, 
and it is at their wish that I have come to say that 
we all think it better to go back to England.’ 

‘To go back to England!’ said I, half incredu- 
lous; ‘why, I never knew such fickle folks. 
Henry seems wrapped up in his farming projects 
and his improvements, Ellen appears to enjoy 
her new home. You yourself, Miss Hetty, are 
never weary of praising the scenery, and the 
bright, genial, open-air life of the New World. 
And now you want to go back again, and leave me 


alone.’ 


‘Not at all,’ said Hetty, her colour euinn se 
she spoke: ‘it is for your sake, Mr Farley, that 
your sister—that all of us have come to the 
resolution that to give up Aguas Dulces is the 
only plan; for how could we be happy here, with 
you, our best friend, in prison ?’ 

‘In prison?’ repeated I, astonished at what I 
heard, and with good reason, for I had been care- 
ful never to alarm Ellen by mentioning Sejior 
Bramah’s obscure threats. 

Hetty burst into tears, and turned away her face. 
<I am but a poor diplomatist,’ she sobbed out, ‘ but 
I came to tell bad news as gently as I could.” And 
then it came out that a neighbour who dwelt at a 
hacienda not very remote from Aguas Dulces, and 
who had, on his return journey from the coast, 
halted at our house for rest and refreshment, ac- 
cording to the unceremonious fashion of that hos- 
pitable land, had brought bad tidings. He had 
accidentally ascertained, while in the office of the 
civil governor of Carthagena, that the Hebrew 
money-lender had just lodged the formal notice 

uired by law of his intention to arrest me 
for debt. That Sefior Bramah would execute his 
menace, there was little doubt ; and the only plan 
which had suggested itself to those good, simple 
souls with whom Hetty had just been in council, 
was to let the rapacious old man have his way, and 
to abandon the small but thriving property to 
him, as the price of my liberty. 

To be ransomed at such a rate, however, was 
a sacrifice to which I would never have consented ; 
and I lost no time in begging Hetty to carry back 
to this pair of affectionate conspirators my assur- 
ance that I would sooner knock in person at the 
jail-door than purchase freedom by their undoing. 
I pointed out to the dear girl that to return to 
England with empty pockets was to encounter 
something like destitution. Henry Foster’s place, 
and mine too, had, of course, long since been filled 
up by eager candidates for City employment, and 
it was by no means certain that even the small 
preferment of a clerk’s desk and a slender salary 


could be readily obtained by either of us. There 
is somewhat of an instinctive prejudice among 
home-staying men of business against the ‘ rolling 
stones’ who have come back from colonial adven- 
tures older and poorer than when they left their 
native shores, And even were we both certain that 
the old office-stools and the old rate of payment 
were objects attainable to our chastened ambition, 
it would be a bitter change from the plenty and 
freedom of South American life to narrow London 
lodgings and high London prices. 

‘No, no,’ I said, feigning to treat the matter with 
a levity which I was far from feeling ; ‘that would 
be killing the goose to let some one else carry off 
the golden eggs. Trust me to take care of myself, 
Miss Hetty. At worst, I can but buy a sailor’s 
kit, and rp’ off on board some long-voyage ship 
in want of hands—I was always fond of ‘the sea, 
and am as fit for life before the mast as most 
men—and from Baltimore or Calcutta, I could 
make better terms with old Bramah. As it is, 
he would have the laugh terribly against me. But 
it may not come to that—I will go up to Santa 
Fé, or to Carthagena, and see if something can be 
arranged, While there is life, there is hope.’ 

But I had very little hope. I could, perhaps, 
in spite of the detainer on my passport, get awa’ 
from Colombia in disguise, and even earn a liveli- 
hood by the force of my own thews and sinews ; 
and there was to my mind no dishonour involved 
in such a course. My property was pledged to 
Sefior Bramah, and he should have it, to the last 
stick and sod. My liberty was, in some sense, 
also forfeited, but only on the same tacit condition 
on which that of the hare belongs to the gray- 
hound ; Sefior Bramah must first—like Mrs Glasse’s 
cook—catch me. The strictest casuist would hardly 
hold that I was under any moral obligation to 
facilitate his task. And yet, what was I to do? 
Going to sea was, after all, no agreeable alternative. 
It entailed the abandonment of my position, the 
loss of Hetty, who would probably be married 
before I should return, the renunciation of the 
habits and intercourse of an educated man. 

‘Well, well,’ said I, as, picking up the fowling- 
piece that lay beside me, I strolled moodily off 
towards the green verge of the forest, ‘at any- 
rate this respectable Hebrew’s writ of ca, sa.—what- 
ever they may call it in the jargon of New Spain 
lawyers—cannot, it seems, be in working order for 
some weeks. I am not fit, in my present frame 
of mind, to go to the house and face those kind 
people, who are bent on ruining their own fair 
prospects to keep me from a debtor’s prison. Let 
me see if I can shoot a dish of snipe for the family 
dinner, and, so far, be useful in my generation. 
Ah! you gold-spangled midges!’ I added, level- 
ling my gun with a gesture of mock-menace at 
the gilded and many-tinted humming-birds that 
hovered over the big blossoms around me, ‘if 
only I could convert your pigmy splendours into 
hard cash 

‘ Master, said Tlatzo, laying his dark wiry hand 
lightly on my sleeve, and employing his favourite 
mode of address, one of the very few English words 
he knew, though in Spanish he had now become 
a proficient—‘ Master want honey-birds ?” 

I understood him well enough, for the common 
colonial phrase, honey-bird, was as familiar to me, 
with reference to these charming little creatures, 
as Miss Camilla Crick’s more Teutonic epithet of 
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‘hummers.’ ‘I am afraid, Tlatzo, answered I, 
‘that I might as well want the honey from the 
flowers they range among, without the to distil 
it from the pollen. This ’—-shewing the gun—‘is 
useless ; and those ’—pointing to the quiver at the 
lad’s back, stored with arrows of various size—‘ are 
no better fitted for such dwarfish game. Come ; 
let us go on to the swamps and the snipes, and 
leave the humming-birds alone.’ 

* Wait !’ said the young Indian, as his eyes glit- 
tered, and a smile, as of gratified pride, came over 
his usually impassive face: ‘the English chief 
shall see.’ 


As he spoke, he threw down his bow and quiver, 
and bounding away like ae the direction of 
the house, very soon rea’ , carrying in one 
hand a gourd-fiask or calabash, and in the other 
the cane blow-pipe, over five feet long, which was 
his frequent companion in the woods, and the 
darts from which had brought down many a bird 
and iguana from the tops of the tallest trees, where 
the bow would have proved inefficient. I had 
often had occasion to admire Tlatzo’s dexterity 
with this, the national weapon of the native hunter; 
but I was still at a loss to guess his intention, 
when the lad, pouring a quantity of water 
from the gourd into the horn mouth-piece of his 
blow-pipe, lifted the long tube with a jerk, and 
applied his lips to the larger end of it. Somethin 
no bigger than a great moth, something green, an 
blue, and pale crimson, lay dead, but uninjured, 
at my feet. Again and again was the blow-pipe 

with its teaspoonful of water, and each 

time with the same a heap of 

lumaged humming-birds, glorious in every shade 

Fe colour, lay lifeless but intact upon r turf 

beside me, as if their dainty existence had been 
cyt short by the waving of a magician’s wand. 

The difficult problem was solved at last. Tlatzo 
had merely put in practice a discovery of his 
countrymen, probably of immemorial antiquity ; 
and thanks to his traditional skill, I had learned 
that water, propelled through a tube by an 
moderate force, has a tendency to divide itse 
into a spray of fine globules, and that this, and 
this alone, is the appropriate means of slaying 
humming-birds. 

‘Miss Crick’s hat and Madame Finette’s prices,’ 
muttered I to myself, as I walked briskly back to 
the house, followed by Tlatzo with the pile of 
fairy game proudly borne on the broad leaf of a 
plantain-tree, ‘will prove of some service to us, 
after all, in our present plight. What we have 
lost through silver will be on through 
feathers, or my name is not John Farley,’ 

And so it proved. Foster had, very saat , 
somewhat of a taste for bird-stuffing, and his skill, 
hitherto unprofitably exercised on English hawks 
and finches, he now imparted to me, a bungling 
but an ardent pupil in this new school. After all, 
when once the requisite lightness of hand had 
been acquired by practice—since, in accordance 
with Izaak Walton’s receipt for baiting a hook 
with a frog, ‘as if you loved him,’ we had to be 
very tender in handling the dead humming-birds— 
the work in hand was sufficiently easy. Arsenic, 
dried cotton, camphor, strong needles, and tin 
boxes, to defy the assaults of the white-ants, were 
items that comprised really our whole stock in 
trade, with the exception of the ‘raw material,’ 
a was all but inexhaustible, and Tlatzo’s 


unerring aim. It appeared, so far as I could draw 
information from my faithful follower, that this 
art of killing humming-birds, handed down to him 
from a line of ancestral hunters, was simply a 
point of South American venery, practised of old 
to procure a priceless adornment for what Tlatzo 
‘old chiefs—great chiefs—yonder—by the 
setting sun,’ and which probably indicated the 
mighty Incas of the vast semi-civilised empire of 
Old Peru. To what the Spaniards call ‘tame 
Indians,’ the poor drudges of the hoe and spade, 
forgetful even of the accents of their native tongue 
save in a few words, handed down from mother to 
child, like the scraps of gipsy-talk derived from far- 
off camp-fires among the Nerbudda Hills—to these 
meek labourers the hunter's art was unknown. 

Tlatzo, however, knew it well; and for the 
second time, I had reason to be grateful that a 
mere impulse of human fellow-feeling had made 
me the lad’s friend—‘ master, as he would have it 
be—preserver and preserved. It was not my fault 
that, when case aber case of birds, bright and 
fresh as when they hovered among our flowers, 
had been forwarded to Carthagena, and gold ounces 
and pillar-dollars began to abound in the hacienda, 
the boy angrily thrust aside the money that I 
proffered as his fair share of the transaction, ex- 
claiming with a hurt dignity that would have done 
eredit to the last of the Mohicans: ‘ Money—to 
me; I lack for nothing. You are my friend, Don 
Juan Farley, my brother, my master, and my 
chief’ 

And in this capacity Tlatzo remains with me, 
and will do so until death parts us, as I believe ; 
for these wild Indian natures, apparently hard and 
stern, are strangely affectionate ; and this untutored 
child of the forest, though I owed my life to him, 
never forgot the moment when I had sprung into 
the sea to his rescue, as the shark swam near its 
helpless prey. Since then, we have supplemented 
Tlatzo’s skill in various ways. The so-called 
‘catapult,’ the garden syringe, bring down more 
of our dainty quarry than the simple tube of the 
Indian ; and it is now no longer a secret, as it long 
was, in what manner we send by each steamer 
for Europe such light but valuable freights—the 
choicest ornaments for hats and bonnets wherever 
the fashionable world may congregate. But if my 
debt to Sefior Bramah is long since paid, if Hetty 
is my wife, and we are all 
I owe all to the chance of that one day, and may 
truly avow that I was Saved by Humming-birds, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


To say that a fine ship has sailed on a voyage of 
discovery, may lead some people to declare that 
there is nothing left to discover; that mariners in 
their love of adventure, or traders in their desire 
for gain, have searched out every nook and corner 
of the earth, and that we know all that can be 
known. In a sense this is true; but there is a 
prodigious store of facts and phenomena of which 
we know nothing, and of many of nature’s opera- 
tions our knowl is so very scanty, that men of 
science are always eager to search that storehouse, 
and to widen their knowledge. Hence the —s 
of the Challenger for a three apd voy: 0 
scientific discovery round the world, is a proof that 
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the men most competent to judge know that 
discoveries of great importance to science, and 
consequently to mankind, remain to be made. 
There are many islands, some lines of sea-coast, and 
broad regions of the ocean, which are scarcely ever 
visited by ships: these the Challenger will explore, 
and find out so far as possible their botany, 
geology, natural history, and other particulars. 
The currents of the sea, the temperature and 
density at various depths, and the distance to 
which light penetrates below the surface, will be 
other subjects of inquiry. Then we want to know 
the actual depth of the sea, and the shape of the 
bottom, whether there are hills or ranges of 
mountains hidden beneath the waters, and what 
are their dimensions, and what sort of animals and 
plants live and oe down in the depths. There 
is much to be learned, too, of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, of winds and weather in 
every latitude; and it is certain that of the 
inhabitants of many parts of the globe our 
knowledge is very imperfect. All these questions 
will be zealously investigated by the scientific 
staff on board the Challenger throughout the length 
and breadth of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Indian Ocean; and wherever the sea may be clear 
of ice, explorations will be made within the 
antarctic circle. The ship is large, 1500 tons, and 
is equipped more ne and efficiently than 
any ship that has ever sailed. The Admiralty 
have grud nothing that could promote the 
interests of science; and have drawn up the 
instructions for the voyage on a Report furnished 
by the Royal Society. This Society have been 
from the time of their foundation, more than two 
hundred years ago, the scientific advisers of the 
government; and this function they still fulfil 
with satisfaction to all concerned. 

We mentioned some months ago that Mr 
Bessemer had designed a ship’s cabin which would 
retain a steady, upright position in a vessel rolling 
in a rough sea, and thus preserve passengers from 
sea-sickness. This design he has since produced in 
a large working model, which, in the opinion of 
shipbuilders and engineers, fully realises the in- 
ventor’s intention, Hydraulic machinery, which 
already contributes so much to the working-power 
of the realm, is the means, in this instance, by 
which the requisite steadiness is maintained. And 
we are informed that steamers three hundred feet 
long, and drawing so little water that they will 
enter the shallow harbours on each side of the 
Channel, are to be built to test the question. In 
each of these steamers there is to be a well- 
ventilated saloon, seventy feet long, and twenty 
feet high, which will neither roll nor pitch, how- 
ever — may be the sea. this can be accom- 
plished during next summer, we may anticipate 
that numbers of timid people will venture to cross 
the Channel who have never hitherto trusted 
themselves on the unstable element; and Mr 
Bessemer will be —— as the special benefactor 
of tourists and travellers. 

Another scheme for crossing the Channel in 
double steamboats that are to travel swiftly and 
without rolling, is on foot; and next spring will 
probably settle the question by 
while, certain naval architects dispute the views of 
the projectors ; and Mr Merrifield, Principal of the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture, says that 
double steamers will be slow, that they steer 


badly, and consequently will be dangerous in rough 
lobe 

The history of our globe, as narrated by geologists, 
a reader’s curiosity as belonging to a past state of 
things. Buta catastrophe has taken place on the 
further side of the North Sea, as if to shew to the 
present generation that destruction and renovation 
on a great scale are still part of nature’s method. 
Under unusual atmospheric phenomena, the Baltic 
rose from four to eleven feet above its ordi 
level, and flooded for miles inland a great part of 
the low shores of Denmark. Throughout large 
districts the whole of the fertile soil has been 
swept away, and nothing remains but sand or 
gravel. A peninsula and islands on which dwelt 
ae families, who cultivated their farms, 

ave disappeared, and are now under the water. 
In some instances the ee perished 
with their land, and the details of havoc are such 
as to excite the deepest pity. In former days the 
terrified survivors could only wonder at the occa- 
sion of the calamitous phenomena; but now 
science steps in, and promises us a full and clear 
explanation. Certain members of the Royal 
Danish Academy of Sciences have already com- 
menced the investigation. 

The British Islands, too, have had their share of 
disastrous weather. It seems as if the rainy spell 
which 7 over the south of Europe in the 
summer crept northwards, to spend its autumn 
in cooler latitudes, as demonstrated by rainfall 
within every twenty-four hours for more than a 
hundred successive days. In the last of previous 
wet seasons, 1860, there fell thirty-five inches of 
rain ; in 1872 the quantity was nearly fifty inches ; 
and as one inch of rain gives 10,000 tons of water 
to an acre, any one may calculate the prodigious 

uantity which must have fallen over the whole of 

mgland, about 57,000 square miles! No wonder 
that landslips occur ; that cliffs at Dover and else- 
where fall into the sea, and that under such a 
weight of water much of the land is washed away 
into the ocean. 

Some people ask: ‘What is the Meteorological 
Office about?’ The answer is, that they are 
hanging up their warnings whenever a one 
proaches our coasts, that they are collecting 
the facts that can be collected to throw light on 
the causes of the late remarkable weather, and 
will in due time publish a Report thereupon, for 
the information of all who take interest in the 
subject. It is thought that the sun has a great 
deal to do with the quality of our weather ; and 
observers with spectroscopes, telescopes, and photo- 
heliographs, are diligently taking observations of 
the sun, with a view to clear up this point when- 
ever the clouds allow him to shew his face. 

The United States now follow our example, and 
weather-signals are sent out from the central office 
three times a day. It is worth notice that in the 
course of 1872 the predictions were verified in 
nearly 77 per cent. of all the storms that took 
place. Not a single great storm occurred of 
which timely notice was not sent to all the locali- 
ties most exposed to danger. During the present 
year, exchange of ee is to be made 
with Canada, and with the West India Islands ; 
and thus, as may be hoped, life and property over 
more than half of a great continent will suffer less 
from tornadoes and bad weather than in time past. 
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In the International Exhibition for this year an 
attempt is to be made to give English folk a lesson 
in ‘a matter in which they are at present very 
deficient—namely, cookery. The manufacturers of 
stoves, grates, and of all kinds of appliances for 
cooking, are to be asked to exhibit, and these 
appliances are to be arranged so as to shew what 

ill be the best method of cookery for paupers, 
for labourers and artificers, for soldiers, sailors, and 

risoners, and for all degrees of the middle classes. 

he uppermost classes are supposed to be already 
well provided for. And the good lesson thus in 
prospect is to be made better by a representation 
of the various modes. of cookery practised by poor 
folk in France. This is important, for, as any one 
knows who has travelled in France on foot, the 
common people do know how to cook, and even to 
make simple food relishing by very simple means. 
The same may, indeed, be said of other countries 
which are not supposed to be anything like so 
‘ practical’ as ours ; and it is to be hoped that our 
people will learn how to cook, and that the 
reproach, that the waste of an English kitchen 
would support a French family, will cease to be 
heard. In another particular we want a lesson. 
We profess to be fond of tea, but are the most un- 
philosophical of tea-makers ; while coffee as brewed 


- in England generally is simply execrable. 


Besides this there is to be a show of surgical in- 
struments, including (if the Italian government will 
lend them) the ancient instruments found at Pom- 

ii, And in order that useful inventions may have 
early publicity, a selection will be exhibited x trey 
not belonging to the class of objects comprised in 
the general scheme for 1873. Among these, all 
new modes of preserving stone, of rendering wood 
incombustible, of purifying water, and of copying 
models, whether wood or metal, by machinery, are 
to have place. 

As is well known, many useful inventions have 
been made, and are largely used as a substitute for 
human labour, because experience taught employers 
that human hands could not always be depended 
on. Steam may at times blow up; but it never 
strikes, and never tires ; and now, in consequence of 
the gas-stokers’ strike in London, a company is to 
be formed to work certain patents under which 
stoking at gas-works will be done by steam. It 
appears that the retorts can bec and emptied 
by machinery as well as by men’s hands ; and the 

iment is now to be tried on a scale that will 
no doubt settle the question in favour of the iron 
stoker. 

Self-working work is looked on with favour by 
most people. Some of our readers will remember 
that Admiral Inglefield invented a plan by which 
the water wherein a ship floats does the work of 
steering ; and now another invention of great ad- 
vantage to ships has been tried at Plymouth with 
results that look very much like success. Foul 
water and foul air in the lower part of a ship are 
offensive, and often prejudicial to health ; the in- 
vention here noticed pumps out both by the mere 


rolling of the ship. ‘Two iron cylinders connected |. 
below by a tube are placed one on each side of the 


From each cylinder a pipe descends into 
the air or water that is to be pumped out, and a 
similar pipe rises as an outlet above. The cylinders 
are filled with quicksilver, and being connected 
below, as already stated, each roll of the ship pro- 
duces an alternate rise and fall of the quicksilver, 


water rushes, and is pumped out at the vent in a 
continuous stream. The cylinders which expel 
air are filled with water, but their action is the 
same as here described, and in each case the action 
is so simple and effectual, that we may believe, 
that from this time forward, the lower decks of 
ships will be kept free from foul smells and 
occasion of disease. The experiments above referred 
to were made on board vessels of the royal navy, 
and with entire satisfaction to all concerned. But 
it is in emigrant-ships that ventilation is especially 
required, and in merchant-ships a well-ventilated 
hold will tend to the preservation of the cargo. 

We mentioned in a recent Month that paper 
wheels were to be tried on one of the railways in 
the United States. We now learn that the paper 
in question is made by treating waste-paper, or 
paper-pulp, or vegetable fibre with chloride of zinc, 
and subjecting it to pressure, whereby it becomes 
hard and tough. The hardness and toughness may 
be varied according to the strength of the bath of 
zinc solution, and the material produced will be 
flexible as leather, or rigid as wo It takes colour 
readily, and can be used as floor-cloth ; it is a sub- 
stitute for leather, both soles and uppers, can be 
fashioned into gas-pipes, handles for whips, for 
saws, and many kinds of tools, into buttons, combs, 
pulleys, and so forth, and into large sheets for 
roofing purposes. 

A material such as here described, which may be 
made hard, or flexible to any degree, at pleasure, 
should find ready acceptance among those who 
a the mechanical arts. It promises also to 

useful for ornamental purposes ; perhaps, for 
coats and trousers ; and paper already manufactured 
may be toughened by being passed, unsized, through 
the chloride of zinc bath. 

Leather belts, used in driving machinery, are 
rendered waterproof by soaking in a solution of met- 
allic salts. They can then be used for the transport 
of clay and other wet substances, and in factories 
where they are exposed to a constant drip of water. 

Under the head of ‘ Arts,’ it may be allowable to 
notice this Christmas time, among the illustrated 
books for children, Fairy Mary’s Dream, the illus- 
— of which for colouring we oe 
seldom seen vy, &@ mon 
Shirley Hibberd, issued by the same mix ote 
(Groombridge & Song), is also, both in its binding 
and its illustrations, one of the most praiseworthy 
productions of the year. 


EVENING. 


Tue sky at eve is dim with cloudy gray ; 

A wind the farmer loves, a western wind, 
Rises with sounding wings the leaves behind, 
And thins the rifting clouds. The ark of day 
Sails in the azure on its homeward way ; 

But there, behind a grove of branchy oaks, 
Its beams entangled beautifully ray 

Into a silver wheel of countless spokes. 
The ethereal west, inflamed with golden fire, 
Like an immense Pactolus, pours its sheen 
Redundant on the Orient’s face serene, 

And lane, and glade, and wall, and tower, and spire, 
Glitter with splendour, like the Ederfic scene, 
At Raphael’s coming to our primal sire. 
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creates thereby a vacuum, into which the bilge- 
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